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That   sounds   brutal,   and   is   only   in   part   true.
Still, we should not shrink from stating whatever is
true, painful though it may be.   It sounds better to lay
all the blame upon the oppressor than to lay it upon
the oppressed; and yet, as a rule, the cowardice or
folly of the oppressed has generally been one cause of
their misfortunes, and cannot be overlooked in a true
estimate of the case.    That  drunkenness,  improvi-
dence, love of gambling, and so forth, do in fact lead
to pauperism is undeniable; and that they are bad,
and so far disgraceful, is a necessary consequence.
In  such  cases, then, pauperism is a proof of bad
qualities; and the fact, like all other facts, must be
recognised.   The stress of argument, therefore, is laid
upon the hardships suffered by the honest and indus-
trious poor.    The logical consequence should be, that
the deserving  poor should become pensioners, and
the undeserving paupers.    This at once opens the
amazingly difficult question of moral merit, and the
power of poor-law officials to solve problems which
would  certainly  puzzle  the   keenest  psychologists.
Suppose,  for  example, that a man, without  being
definitely vicious,  has  counted upon  the promised
pension, and therefore neglected any attempts to save.
If you give him a pension, you virtually tell every-
body that saving is a folly;  if you don't, you inflict
upon  him  the  stigma   which   is   deserved   by  the